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In Home 


RUNNING WATER 


Barn, Dairy and Pasture 


HE luxury, comfort and sanitary benefits of hot and cold 
water at the turn of a faucet for bath, kitchen and laundry, 
—the advantages of an abundant supply of running water 


in barn, pens, and dairy make the installation of a water system 
the first step in farm improvement. 


Water Supply Systems 


Built for operation by hand, gas or gasoline engine, 
electricity or windmill, give all the advantages of 
a city water system at low cost and almost neg- 
ligible operating expense. 


The Deming “‘Atlas’’ System No. 2010, here illus- 
trated, has a capacity of 600 gallons per hour. 
Automatic circuit breaker stops the engine when 
desired pressure is attained. 


Our Water Supply Booklet gives complete 
information. Sent on request 


The Deming Co. 
183 Depot St., Salem, Ohic 
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OPPORTUNITIES for TEACHERS 


The Summer Session 


of the 
New York State College of Agriculture 


offers the chance for special preparation in subjects of inter- 
est to teachers, and especially to those engaged 


in rural educational work 
The following subjects are offered: 
Bacteriology Biology Botany 
Entomology Floriculture Forestry 
X 


Home Economics Landscape Art Meteorology 

Nature Study Physics Training Plant Breeding 

Pomology Poultry Rural Education 

Rural Engineering Rural Organization Soil Technology 
Vegetable Gardening 


The courses are designed to meet the needs of teachers, 
supervisors, superintendents, extension workers, and 
others engaged in education. 


The Summer Session is from July 5 to August 15, 
inclusive. 


Persons who desire to apply for admission to the courses 


should address 


The Secretary 
Ithaca, New York 
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Baby chicks when fed Purina Chicken Chowder with Purina 
Chick Feed, as directed, develop twice as fast during the 


first six weeks as when fed a grain ration. See Purina 
Poultry Book for feeding directions. 


A chick must have all the elements required by its whole body or it cannot make 
maximum growth. Grain feed alone, means a large death rate and stunted 
growth, because it is nearly lacking in certain amino acids, so necessary for 
growth and development. Purina Chicken Chowder is rich in these particular 
elements, and when fed with Purina Chick Feed, forms a perfect balance to 
build up the chick’s whole body— securing maximum, all-round development. 


That’s why Purina fed chicks grow twice as fast as chicks fed ordinary grain 
rations. 


Ask our research department for fur- 
ther information about Purina poultry 
feeds, and also for a copy of our 1919 
Poultry Book, sent on equest. 
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The Honeybee 


Burnished gem of buzzing brightness, 
Animate miracle of beauty, 

Living dream of fairy lightness, 

Fleet-winged bee; 

Free-lance with no other duty, 

Than to sally forth for booty 

O’er the summer lea. 

Oh! beautiful, when brightly banded golden 
She probes the pendant mass of linden bloom, 
Or flashes on, with precious riches rolled in 
Tiny baskets, or perchance hangs over 
Banks of soft perfume, 

Where hangs the peerless nectar-yielding clover. 
Ever going, ever coming, 

With a glad symphonic humming 

Of her irridescent wings, 

That rejoice with song untiring, 

Full and free. 

As the spring time robin sings, 

So the bee 

Bears off her booty, straight without inquiring 
In ethical propriety; 

Into the sea of bloom just buccaneering, 

She goes unfearing, 

And all sweet spoil makes gladly her possession, 
Or cares a fig if this be thought transgression. 





Beautiful bee, Carniolan, Caucasian, 
Italian, or bee from the land of the palm, 

Partake of the nectar, and harvest the balm, 

Come, and no hand shall resist your invasion. 

From May to October, hum 

Over the scented lea, 

Come with your frolicsome, 

Gladsome, contented glee. 

Come with the shine and the color and glow 

Of spring’s fairest day. 5 
Until the soft bloom of the goldenrod blow, 

Honeybee stay. 

Oh! happiest rover 

Careening swift corner, 

Bright queen of. the clover 

And soul of the summer! 

W. P. ALEXANDER, ’17. 
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Culture and Agriculture 


By FRANK WILLIAM HOWE 


Dean of the Joseph Slocum College of Agriculture at Syracuse University 


ago—when a respectable number 

of persons who considered them- 
selves well educated had grave doubts 
whether culture and agriculture were 
not mutually exclusive terms; persons 
who did not believe that the ordinary 
farmer may rationally be considered a 
man of culture, or perhaps even capable 
of culture. Indeed, it may be questioned 
whether this point of view was not quite 
generally entertained “among our best 
people.” According to this philosophy 
the only hope for the farmer or the 
farmer’s family to acquire culture lies 
in the possibility that he may somehow 
rise superior to the natural limitations 
of his daily work and school his mind to 
the contemplation of the nobler things 
of literature, history, and art. The 
study of beet roots had no cultural value 
to be compared with the study of Greek 
roots, nor alfalfa stems with Latin 
stems. 


This type of thought affected even 
some of those who gained their living 
from the farm but inherited their edu- 
cational ideals from the past. It is 
noteworthy even yet that the state col- 
leges of agriculture in the South and 
East have generally emphasized the 
study of some foreign language, par- 
ticularly Latin, as a necessary condition 
or accompaniment to the study of agri- 
culture, in order to insure their students 


T = was a time—not very long 


at least a fraction of the “culture” they 
might secure in attending other colleges 
and universities. This notion of the 
special virtue of foreign language study 
has been less emphasized in the agricul- 
tural colleges of the Northern and West- 
ern states; but quite generally over the 
country as a whole, practical assent has 
been given to the view that the land- 
grant colleges exist for the benefit of 
the sons and daughters of farmers who 
could not afford to pay the costs of at- 
tendance at other colleges or universi- 
ties, or who might feel socially out of 
place in these institutions, or peradven- 
ture, might not be able to meet the 
scholastic requirements of entrance in 
these other schools. 


Possibly it was to remove this last 
suspicion and to reaffirm the cultural 
capacity of farmers’ children, even 
when measured by the other scholastic 
standards, that later on it became the 
fashion to include a foreign language 
in the entrance requirements of state 
colleges of agriculture, especially when 
connected with older universities. Pos- 
sibly also a consideration of equity is 
involved. If the state is to furnish free 
tuition in agriculture, but does not allow 
free tuition in all other college courses, 
perhaps it might justify this policy by 
imposing a kind of culture handicap 
upon the student of agriculture by re- 
quiring him to study some foreign 
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language as a condition of being allowed 
to study agriculture at state expense. 
In other words, we may coax him or 
compel him to acquire culture by study- 
ing the necessary cultural subjects be- 
fore, or along with, his study of agri- 
culture, if the agricultural subjects 
themselves are not sufficiently cultural 
to develop sufficient culture to satisfy 
the claims of citizenship. 

But suppose this requirement turns 
out to be a real handicap in securing the 
special type of training for which the 
agricultural college was_ established? 
What shall we say of the boy or girl who 
studies agriculture eagerly in the high 
school, but who does not care for or 
succeed in the study of the foreign 
languages? Shall the state deny him 
the privilege of getting some culture 
and honor as he can by graduation from 
the college of agriculture? Does the 
land-grant college of agriculture exist 
for the purpose of conferring culture 
upon its students? And is culture the 
necessary product of foreign language 
study? Or is preparation for usefulness 
to be considered equal to if not identical 
with real culture? 

But there may be some reasonable 
difference of opinion as to the meaning 
of “culture,” perhaps even when it is 
spelled with a “K” and enforced with 
the sword and the submarine. But when 
we attempt exart definition, it seems well 
to say that real culture may be defined 
negatively much more easily than in the 
affirmative. We seem instinctively to 
know what it is not without being satis- 
factorily able to say what it is. 

For example, I care not how well- 
schooled a man may be, I know that he 
is not cultured when I hear him swear 
or see him smoke in the presence of 
either women or men who object to this 
infringement of their own rights. If 
acts like these are compatible with cul- 
ture, then we either miss little in not 
having it, or else we must admit that its 
champions experience occasional lapses 
from their allegiance. On the other 
hand, a man may dv some things that 
are forbidden by the code of the ultra- 
cultured without actually losing his 
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claim to gentility. I have heard of a 
scientific type of agriculture that pro- 
poses to produce peas that are flat on 
one side so that they will not roll off a 
table knife. And I presume this whimsi- 
cal proposition is accepted in some quar- 
ters as sufficient evidence of the irre- 
pressible conflict between culture and 
agriculture. But conceivably a man 
might even eat peas or pie with a knife 
and be a gentleman if he absolutely had 
no fork or spoon to save him from star- 
vation. And so a man may keep his 
seat in the car while women are stand- 
ing and yet be a cultured gentleman— 
for he might be sitting on the window 
sill or the hand-rail or on another man’s 
lap; or he might have much farther to 
ride than the lady, or he might be 
wearied with a long day’s work and have 
a mile or two to walk after leaving the 
car, while she has just stepped out of an 
easy chair at home; or again, he might 
be ill and unable to stand, or perchance 
he might be reading behind a paper and 
never see her at all! And so a gentle- 
man’s seat is to be held or surrendered 
according to the special circumstances 
of each case. The lady herself is not 
truly cultured who expects a man to act 
invariably according to a fixed prescrip- 
tion regardless of conditions. 

The essence of culture is considerate- 
ness. Culture is not to be learned by 
memorizing the etiquette books. It is 
not a slavish following of rules, nor the 
ability to repeat formulas nor pronounce 
big words nor interpret dark sentences. 
Culture is not anything that must be 
learned from books or by intimate asso- 
ciation with select persons or thru imi- 
tation of distinguished models of ex- 
cellence. Culture is not anything that 
can be positively guaranteed as the re- 
sult of pursuing a prescribed course of 
study. No students can say “these and 
these subjects I shall put into my pro- 
gram, and when I have finished I shall 
be a man of culture.” 

Lest these views shall be regarded as 
merely the pronouncements of personal 
opinion, let me support them with the 
statements of a few educators who will 











be accepted as good authority. Says 
President A. Rose Hill of the University 
of Missouri: 


“Culture is not inherent in particular 
forms of subject-matter, but is a by- 
product of the educational process, and 
represents an attitude of mind and life 
rather than a particular kind of knowl- 
edge.” 


In similar language speaks President 
R. C. McLaurin, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology: 


“Some speak as if the test of culture 
were the knowledge of Latin, or Greek, 
or of French literature, or of Italian 
painting, or of what not. As a matter of 
fact it is none of these things, for I take 
it that the root of culture in any worthy 
sense is the possession of an ideal that 
is broad enough to form the basis of a 
sane criticism of life.’ 

Let me add to these words a statement 


by Professor W. H. Heck, author of 


“Mental Discipline and Educational 
Values”: 

“Tt is a sad commentary upon our 
educational abstractness that we often 
fail to realize the high and noble in- 
clusiveness of the ideal of use in our 
preparation of girls and boys for effi- 
ciency and service in society. We some- 
times run away from the real test of 
real things and cry out for culture, as if 
culture had any meaning apart from its 
use in adjustment.” 

Now listen to Professor John Dewey, 


of Columbia University: 


“The assumption that a training is 
good in general just in the degree in 
which it is good for nothing in particu- 
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lar, is one for which it would be difficult 
to find any adequate philosophical 
ground. Training, discipline, must 
finally be measured in terms of applica- 
tion, of availability. To be trained is to 
be trained to something and for some- 
thing.” 

And lastly let me remind you of these 
words of wisdom from the late Commis- 


4 


sioner Draper, kead of the University of 
the State of New York: 

“New York will never relax her grasp 
upon the things which culture the minds 
and souls of men, but it is to be hoped 
that she will realize better than she has 
that the finest and deepest culture comes 
thru work; that work by the hand and 
by the head are yoke-fellows in our free 
civilization, and that both the rights and 
the prosperity of her people hinge upon 
the professional and industrial equilib- 
rium of her tax-supported education.”’ 


There is a hint in these last words that 
we may even professionalize the tech- 
nical subjects in our agricultural col- 
leges to the extent that we almost en- 
tirely obscure or ignore their industrial 
application. We may so subdivide and 
elaborate our courses of study that no 
ordinary student can in four years com- 
pass enough of them to equip himself for 
practical efficiency on the farm. Indeed, 
this is the criticism most often directed 
against the agricultural college. Are 
we, perhaps, getting so much of culture 
that we are falling short in our agricul- 


(Continued on page 192) 


The Alumni ( onference 


By CORNELIUS BETTEN 


Secretary and Registrar of the New York State College of Agriculture 


LANS for the alumni conference in 
P the New York State College of 

Agriculture at Cornell University, 
to be held on June 20 as part of the 
great semi-centennial celebration of the 
University, are well under way and are 
so comprehensive as to call for the active 
cooperation of all former students, 
members of the faculty, and, to a less 
extent, of the present student body. Be- 
cause of the number of events scheduled 
for the celebration, the actual time for 
the conference will be briefer than 
would otherwise be desirable, but as far 
as possible this will be offset by careful 
advance preparation. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
acquaint the alumni as fully as possible 
with the work, the plans, and the needs 
of the State College of Agriculture, and 
particularly, to receive from them sug- 
gestions based upon their experience 
since leaving college. It is desired that 
the conference shall be distinctly an 
undertaking of the former students, and 
the officers of the alumni association 
have been asked to take charge of the 
meeting. The faculty has appointed a 
committee to assist by making available 
in advance whatever information the 
alumni may desire. 

A joint meeting of the alumni officers 
and of the faculty committee has been 
held. The general plan adopted is to 
have the conference in charge of a 
number of former students designated 
by the officers of the association. It is 
hoped that these representatives will be 
in Ithaca for some days prior to the con- 
ference, gathering their impressions 
and taking opportunity to formulate 
their conclusions so as to make the con- 
ference itself most helpful. It is not 
intended, however, that these repre- 
sentatives shall occupy the entire time 
of the meeting. On the contrary, it is 


desired that all shall freely take part. 
To that end the committee will make in- 
formation available to all who may be 
able to come to Ithaca prior to the con- 
ference. 


The faculty committee is endeavoring 
to anticipate information that former 
students may desire. In conjunction 
with the alumni association it has pre- 
pared and is mailing a questionnaire to 
obtain information regarding the former 
students themselves, particularly as to 
the occupations into which they have 
entered and their careful opinion on the 
relation of their college experience to 
their later work. 


To make the work of the Cornell 
University Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion readily accessible to returning Cor- 
nellians, the committee is arranging 
convenient maps of the college farms 
and other descriptive guides to the vari- 
ous experimental plots. An extensive 
outline covering all of the activities of 
the College—teaching, extension, in- 
vestigation, personnel, administration— 
is being prepared. The more significant 
of these items will be included in a hand- 
book which will make an appropriate 
souvenir of the conference. 

At the present time former students 
may help make this meeting a success by 
sending in their questionnaires imme- 
diately and by indicating any subjects 
which they think should claim the atten- 
tion of the conference. Such sugges- 
tions will be transmitted to those in 
charge of the meeting. In addition, any 
discussion of the plans here described 
will be welcomed. Particularly is it re- 
quested that every former student, 
whatever or wherever his present work, 
shall return his questionnaire promptly. 
Only thus can the data be compiled for 
use in advance of the conference. 
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‘Hothouse’ Lambs 





By KARL J, SEULKE 
Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry at Cornell University 


HE term “hothouse” lamb is ap- 
| plied to winter born lambs that 


are fed intensively from birth so 
as to attain a marketable weight of forty 
to fifty pounds at eight to twelve weeks 
of age. The name gives the novice in 
sheep husbandry, and many of the old 
timers as well, the impression that the 
production of this delicacy requires 
elaborate and expensive equipment, spe- 
cial training on the part of the shepherd, 
and large amounts of high priced mill 
feeds for successful production. The 
production of “hothouse” lambs _re- 
quires ewes of special breeding and 
warm, tho not necessarily artificially 
heated, quarters; otherwise the equip- 
ment is much the same as that commonly 
used with the ordinary spring lambing 
flock. 

There are a number of advantages to 
this method of production over the ordi- 
nary method. First of all, the lambs 
are never affected by stomach worms 
because they are not pastured. Sec- 
ondly, the ewe flock requires less atten- 
tion during the farmer’s busy season and 
all of the work in handling and market- 
ing the lambs comes during the winter. 
Thirdly, the lambs are fed only for a 
short time and are marketed at from 
eight to twelve weeks of age, at which 
time they have attained very nearly the 
weight of a spring lamb at five months 
of age. Fourthly, the production of 
“hothouse” lambs is adapted to the small 
flock as well as to the large one since 
one “hothouse” lamb’can be marketed 
as conveniently as a larger number. It 
is important, however, that the producer 
be within twelve to eighteen hours (by 
express) of his market unless local re- 
frigerator car service is available. 
“Hothouse” lambs are most in demand 
and bring highest prices between Janu- 
ary 1 and the beginning of Lent. 

To produce “hothouse” lambs it is 
necessary to obtain ewes that will lamb 





in the fall and early winter instead of in 
the spring. In almost all breeds of 
sheep occasional individuals occur that 
possess this tendency, but only a few 
breeds possess this fall lambing charac- 
ter to a great enough extent to make 
the breed suited to “hothouse”? lamb 
production. The Dorset Horn and Tunis 
breeds are noted for their fall lambing 
qualities and can be relied upon to 
transmit this character to a large per- 
centage of their offspring when mated 
to ordinary farm flocks. Therefore, the 
beginner in the “hothouse” lamb busi- 
ness may begin with the ewes of his 
grade farm flock or with western ewes, 
and by mating these with a ram of one 
or the other of the above mentioned 
breeds, produce a flock in which a large 
percentage of the ewes will possess the 
fall lambing quality. Since the Dorset 
Horn is most commonly used for this 
purpose this first cross will be called 
half-bred Dorsets. The ram lambs of 
this cross will be castrated and marketed 
the same as any spring lambs. 

Since these half-bred Dorset ewes 
possess the fall lambing quality to a 
large extent, they may be used to pro- 
duce ‘hothouse’ lambs by turning a 
ram- with them in July of their second 
summer and allowing him to run with 
them until late fall so that the ewes that 
fail to breed for early lambs may drop 
lambs during March and April of the 
next year. This causes less uniformity 
in the spring lamb crop, but gets the 
lambs that are too late for “hothouse” 
lambs on an early summer market. 
These lambs bring prices equal to those 
received for “hothouse” lambs when sold 
to summer hotels. They are known as 
“Fourth of July lambs,” etc. in the sec- 
tions where summer boarders and tour- 
ists are willing to pay extra for this 
delicacy. They have the added advan- 
tage of escaping stomach worms, a 
cause of great loss in the spring lambs. 
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The ram used should be of mutton 
type. A Dorset Horn ram may be used 
each year and the ewes from each suc- 
ceeding generation will become more 
reliable as fall lamb producers. Many 
breeders prefer a ram of some of the 
dark faced breeds, as they produce a 
larger, more blocky lamb that sells a 
trifle higher on the market. This plan, 
however, necessitates the use of a Dor- 
set ram every three or four years in 
order to obtain females to replenish the 
fall lambing flock. 

The ewes producing the lambs should 
be brought in from the fall pasture be- 
fore it becomes so short as to cause them 
to run down in condition. They should 
be fed good alfalfa or clover hay, and 
a light ration of oats, bran, and oil meal 
previous to lambing in order to increase 
the milk flow. Silage, if free from mold 
and unfrozen, is a valuable feed with 
the hay and will assist greatly in cutting 
down the cost of feed and increasing the 
flow of milk. As the ewes approach 
lambing they are each placed in a separ- 
ate lambing pen. After the lambs are 
born the shepherd’s duty is to see that 
the lamb is owned by its mother and that 
it obtains a stomach full of warm milk 
as soon as vossible. If the ewes are 
taggy, they should be trimmed before 
lambing, as lambs will often suck the 
tags and locks of wool and actually die 
from lack of food. 

Buildings required for “hothouse” 
lamb production should be the ordinary 
sheep buildings on the farm. They 
should be light, dry, and free from 
draughts. Contrary to common belief, 
it is seldom necessary to provide arti- 
ficial heat for the flock, provided the 
lambs can be kept in a warm basement 
barn or other structure where the wind 
can not blow thru. In very cold weather 
it is often desirable to have a warm room 
handy where a new-born lamb can be 
kept until dry, but except in very cold 
weather the lambs, even in New York 
State, can be dropped in the basement 
barn with little protection except a few 
grain bags or burlap draped about the 
lambing pen. At Cornell University the 
“hothouse” lambs have never been kept 
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in artificially warmed quarters and year 
after year the results have been excel- 
lent. 

Altho the small lamb will not eat a 
great deal of grain, he soon learns to 
nibble at it and to supplement his 
mother’s milk. He will make good gains 
and consume a fair amount of a mixture 
of equal parts of ground corn, ground 
oats, bran, and linseed oilmeal, which 
should be placed so that the lamb can 
eat at will, but can not climb into the 
box. 

The ewes should be carefully watched 
after the lambs are taken off to see that 
their udders do not spoil. It is advisable 
to milk the ewes for a time until danger 
from spoiled udders is past. ‘“‘Hothouse”’ 
lambs are seldom docked or castrated, 
or if they are done, the operations should 
be performed at an early age. These 
operations tend to stop the growth for a 
time and the “hothouse” lamb must be 
brought to the desired weight at as early 
an age as possible. The most desirable 
weight is from thirty-five to fifty pounds 
live weight, which should be attained at 
from eight to fourteen weeks of age. It 
is important to market them before they 
learn to eat much hay as they then lose 
fat and become rangy. 

“Hothouse” lambs are usually sent to 
the market dressed. The common 
method of dressing is to remove the 
front feet at the break (lamb) joint and 
remove the hind toes and head. The 
abdomen is opened from breast to twist, 
and a strip of pelt an inch wide is re- 
moved from each side of this opening 
and back over the twist to the base of 
the tail. The abdominal organs, with 
the exception of the liver, kidneys and 
kidney fats, are removed, but the 
organs of the thorax are left in. 
Cross sticks are put in the back, and 
the caul, or membrane surrounding 
the paunch and intestines, is draped over 
the opening in the abdomen and between 
the hind legs. After the carcass is 
thoroly cooled, it is covered with a layer 
of cheese cloth and one of burlap, and is 
then ready for shipment. 

The production of “hothouse” lambs 


(Continued on page 194) 








The European Corn Borer 


By E. P. FELT 


State Entomologist of New York 


HE European corn borer easily 
ranks as the most important pest 


which has become established in 
the United States 
during the last 
twenty - five years, 
since the probabili- 
ties favor serious 
and widespread 
losses to our princi- 
pal grain crop. The 
yield of corn is ap- 
proximately twice 
that of oats and 
three times that of 
wheat. This new 
pest not only at- 
tacks corn, both 
sweet and field, but 
the probabilities are 
that it will prove a 
serious enemy of 
Kaffir corn. It has 
been pointed out 
elsewhere that the 
annual loss caused 
by this insect might 
easily overrun a bil- 
lion dollars which 
would mean considerably less than fifty 
per cent damage to our 1918 crop of 
2,582,814,000 bushels, which sold at a 
little over $1.36 per bushel. 

Applying the above standards, this 
pest would be a tremendously expensive 
one for Illinois with its 1918 crop of 
351,450,000 bushels; Iowa with its yield 
of 375,624,000 bushels; and Indiana 
with its 169,554,000 bushels of corn. 
Similar tho not quite so serious losses, 
because the corn crop is smaller, face 
the other important corn states. 

The European corn borer is now well 
established in eastern Massachusetts 
over an area of approximately 320 
square miles, and was probably intro- 
duced in hemp imported by cordage 


factories near Boston. 
found in relatively much smaller num- 
bers over a territory of 400 square 





Corncob and Husk Infested with Borers 


It has been 


miles in the lower 
Mohawk Vallev. an? 
present information 
indicates the prob- 
able occurrence of 
this pest in a few 
restricted localities 
in Connecticut and 
possibly in one or 
two additional 
states 

The above may 
appear an_ over- 
statement of facts 
and_ probabilities. 
One need only 
search the European 
records to find this 
insect recorded as 
frequently causing 
fifty per cent losses 
in portions of 
Europe, and to learn 
that it is able to 
maintain itself over 
large areas in both 
Europe and Asia. An examination of 
the history of this pest in America dis- 
closes very serious injury in badly in- 
fested areas. In some eases this 
amounts to an almost total loss of the 
crop, and while it is true that sweet 
corn has suffered most in Massachusetts, 
this appears to be simply because the 
insect in that state is mostly in a market 
garden area and consequently sweet 
corn rather than field corn is the crop 
more generally grown. Equally serious 
if not greater injury occurred in Massa- 
chusetts in nearby field or Indian corn. 

The extent to which an infestation 
may progress is illustrated by the find- 
ing of 311 caterpillars in one hill of 
corn, 117 in one plant, and 15 in one 
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ear—one caterpillar being sufficient to 
seriously damage an ear. Every ear 
and almost every joint may be infested 
under such conditions. Badly affected 
stalks may be thoroly honeycombed and 
break or lodge as a result. The burrows 
afford entrance to moisture and molds 
with a consequent great injury to the 
fodder. Moreover, this corn borer also 
attacks nearby celery, beans, potatoes, 
and other garden plants as well as a 
number of the larger stemmed weeds 
and grasses. The caterpillars winter in 
these stems and so far the only control 
method known is the collection and 
burning during the winter of all in- 
fested stems, stalks, and corn stubble. 
This would be very costly under average 
farm conditions, tho it might be prac- 
tical in a market garden section. The 
insect produces two broods a _ season 
and the moths, laying approximately 
300 to 700 eggs each, are so prolific 
that such clean-up measures, even when 
carried out thoroly, are only partially 
effective. 

In other words, this insect is a very 
destructive enemy of corn which has 
become well established in several lo- 
calities in the United States. Its habits 
are such as to render control costly and 
relatively inefficient and, unless some- 
thing effective is done very shortly, it 
is only a question of time before it 
spreads thruout the corn belt and causes 
tremendous losses. 

The European corn borer is the only 
insect in this country which habitually 
bores in all parts of the stalk, including 
the cob, and at the same time injures 
the kernels. Its presence in stalks dur- 
ing the dormant season is indicated by 
characteristic holes about one-eighth of 
an inch in diameter, generally with dis- 
colored margins and usually plugged 
with borings. These entrance holes are 
most easily seen on stalks that have been 
stripped of leaves by cattle, tho they are 
also readily found in corn stubble. The 
holes lead into irregular burrows or 
galleries an inch to several inches in 
length, each of which may contain a 
yellowish-gray caterpillar about three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter. This 
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borer has a brown head and the body is 
minutely spotted with brown. The in- 
jury to green corn in the field is more 
conspicuous, since the holes are marked 
by hanging masses of borings and in 
many instances by exuding sap. There 
may be similar perforations in the husks, 
the stem of the ear, and tunnelling in 
the grain itself. Broken tassels with 
extruded borings at the point of injury 
is another easily recognized sign of in- 
festation. Every part of the plant ex- 
cept the fibrous roots may be affected, 
tho most of the work is limited to the 
stalk and the ear. 

The record of this insect in America 
indicates a comparatively slow spread, 
except when the over-wintering cater- 
pillars are transported considerable dis- 
tances in corn on the cob, plant stems, 
stalks, and similar materials. The 
probabilities are that the pest was 
brought to New York State and Con- 
necticut in some such way. The danger 
of spread in this manner is so great that 
the states of Massachusetts and New 
York have established quarantines to 
prohibit the shipment from _ infested 
areas of green or dried corn on the cob 
or plants or parts of plants likely to con- 
tain living corn borers. These state 
quarantines may be supplemented and 
made more effective by similar action on 
the part of the Federal Horticultural 
Board, should such be deemed advisable. 

It is unnecessary to call attention to 
the fact that the corn crops of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and New York 
are comparatively small as compared 
with the enormous production in the 
corn belt area. Anything done in the 
infested states to control or exterminate 
this insect affords protection to the 
vastly greater interests of the middle 
states, and these latter are of more than 
local importance. In other words, this 
problem is a national one. A satisfac- 
tory solution, especially if it means ex- 
termination, would protect the corn crop 
of the entire country for all time and 
enable production to continue, as in 
years past, under the most favorable 
conditions. Should the insect get be- 


(Continued on page 194) 
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Farm Mortgages Thru the Federal Land Bank 


By IVAN WRIGHT 





Instructor of Rural Economics at Cornell University 


OWHERE in the country is money 
N cheaper or more abundant than in 

New York State. There are pri- 
vate money lenders, mortgage com- 
panies, real estate loaning agents and 
agencies, credit unions, insurance com- 
panies, building and loan associations, 
savings associations, and a State Land 
Bank. Besides, there are scores of semi- 
commercial banks, which are soliciting 
the farmers as customers to whom they 
may safely lend their money or credit. 
All of these lenders offer the farmer 
relatively good terms and low rates. The 
questions are often asked: What need 
is there of the Federal Land Bank? And 
why do farmers borrow thru it? 

These inquiries may be answered as 
follows: The numerous credit grantors 
mentioned are not in position to reach 
out into many rural districts, and in 
some cases the terms are unadapted to 
the farmers’ needs. The Federal Land 
Bank’s loans provide for the farmer to 
pay off his debt according to his earning 
capacity. This bank is required to do 
conservative and safe business. It offers 
low rates of interest and long terms of 
payment. It carries only one line of 
securities—first mortgages on improved 
farm land. Every farm on which a loan 
is made is carefully investigated as to 
safety of title, agricultural productive 
earning power, the personal security of 
the owner, buildings and insurance, and 
sales value of the property. The mem- 
bers of an association, who must num- 
ber ten or more, are jointly liable for the 
liabilities of the association to the 
amount of ten per cent of their own 
loan. The mortgages are thus based 
upon equal proportional security. This 
makes a standardized body of mortgage 
securities against which the bonds are 
issued. Therefore, the bonds are among 
the most standard, safe, and desirable 
securities in the market. They sell well 
and command a high price. 





Terms of a Federal Farm Loan 

The limits for which a loan may be se- 
cured thru the Federal Land Bank are 
from five to forty years. Thirty-six years 
is the time generally recommended, be- 
cause an amortization payment of one 
per cent of the principal per annum 
liquidates a loan in that length of time. 
For the first five years no payments may 
be made except the interest and the reg- 
ular amortization installment provided 
for in the loan. However, at the end of 
five years the whole loan may be paid 
off at the option of the borrower on any 
regular interest payment date, or the 
borrower may pay any part of the whole 
loan in installments of twenty-five dol- 
lars or multiples of twenty-five dollars 
every six months or every year. Part of 
each payment is the interest on the re- 
maining unpaid principal for the pre- 
vious six months or year, and part of it 
represents a payment on the principal. 
The usual payment, including both in- 
terest and principal installment, is about 
one per cent more than the regular in- 
terest rate. The payments are so made 
that at the end of the time for which 
the borrower has contracted the loan, 
both his interest and principal are paid. 
Under the amortization plan of the Fed- 
eral Land Banks a farmer borrowing 
$2,000, for example, pays six and one- 
half percent, or $130 a year or $65 every 
six months; five and one-half percent on 
his remaining unpaid principal, and the 
remainder as installment on the princi- 
pal. So with each payment the amount 
of interest is less and the payment on 
the principal more, yet the amount paid 
remains the same until the last payment, 
which is $60. By this plan the cost of 
paying off a $2,000, 35-year farm mort- 
gage is $4,545. But when business 
again becomes normal and money more 
liquid the Federal Farm Loan interest 
rates will undoubtedly go back to the 
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five percent basis, which was abandoned 
on account of war conditions. 
How a Farmer May Borrow 

In order that a farmer may use the 
borrowing facilities of the Federal Farm 
Loan organization, he must first become 
a member of a “National Farm Loan 
Association.” Ten or more farmers de- 
siring to borrow money may organize 
such an association. One of the men 
interested in organizing will write to the 
Federal Farm Loan Bank, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, asking for blanks and in- 
structions how to _ proceed. When 
these are received the prospective appli- 
cants will hold a meeting for the purpose 
of organizing. They will elect a board 
of directors. This board will elect a loan 
committee, president, vice-president, 
and secretary-treasurer. The latter is 
a bonded officer and may or may not be 
a member of the association. These ten 
or more farmers will make application 
on furnished forms to the Federal Land 
Bank for loans and a charter to do busi- 
ness. (The aggregate of all their loans 
must not be less than $20,000.). They 
then sign and acknowledge articles of 
association and forward them to the 
Federal Land Bank. The bank will then 
send its appraiser to inspect the lands 
offered as security for the loans applied 
for and the status of the members of 
the association; if satisfactory, the loans 
will be authorized when the charter is 
granted to the association. The money 
is then advanced by the bank thru the 
secretary-treasurer of the association. In 
the application for a loan, each member 
states how much money he desires to 
borrow and the value of the land to be 
offered as security. Then, if the loan 
be granted, the secretary-treasurer will 
apportion the money, when received, to 
the members according to the amount 
granted each upon his land as security. 
Each borrower is required to purchase 
stock in the association of which he is a 
member at the rate of five percent of 
the amount of the loan received. The 
association as a whole then purchases 
stock in the bank of the district equal 
to five percent of the amount of its 
members’ loans. The borrower will re- 
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ceive dividends on this stock as earned, 
and the amount paid for the stock will 
revert back to the borrower when he re- 
deems his mortgage. 

In case a borrower wishes to sell his 
land, the Land Bank may permit him to 
assign the mortgage and his stock in- 
terest in the local association to the pur- 
chaser. 

A farmer may borrow to the extent 
of fifty percent of the appraised value 
of his land and twenty percent of the 
permanent and insured improvements, 
provided this amount is not less than 
$100 nor more than $10,000. 

The Landless Man and the Law 

If an individual has on hand money 
equal in amount to fifty percent of the 
value of the land which he expects to buy 
or has bought, he may pay this amount 
upon the property and borrow the rest 
from the Federal bank in his district. Or 
if the person from which one is to buy 
is willing to take a second mortgage 
equal in value and in conjunction with 
the first mortgage required by the Fed- 
eral Bank, the prospective buyer may 
secure the farm without money. Such 
a plan, however, is not to be too strongly 
recommended, but many young men of 
ability who are honest, especially gradu- 
ates of agricultural colleges who desire 
to farm but have no money with which 
to start, could no doubt make a success 
by this method. Very likely this scheme 
will be used by many, because a period 
of forty years is given in which to re- 
deem the first mortgage, and the amount 
of the loan undergoes a constant reduc- 
tion thru annual or semi-annual pay- 
ments. Such are the possibilities of 
borrowing thru the Federal farm loan 
system, exclusive of the joint-stock land 
banks. 

The Land Bank in New York State 

The Federal Land Bank in New York 
has been in operation less than two 
years. Up to April first of this year 
2,246 applications for loans had been 
received, aggregating $7,827,007. 953 
of these loans had been closed, with a 
total of $2,923,390. The local associa- 
tions now in the State are listed on 
page 194: 





The Prevention of Hog Cholera in New York 


By R. R. BIRCH 


Veterinary Experiment Station, Cornell University 


EW YORK’S swine industry is not 
N large as compared with that of 
the great hog-raising states of 
the central west, 
but it nevertheless gy" 
represents an_ in- 
vestment of more 
than ten million dol- 
lars. The hog is by 
far the most eco- 
nomical meat pro- 
ducer there is, and 
he readily adapts 
himself to the in- 
tensive farming sys- 
tems common in 
New York State. 
Hogs also offer a 
surprisingly _ profit- 
able means of dis- 
posing of city gar- 
bage. The element 
of luck has been 
practically elimi- 
nated from _ the 
practice of garbage 
feeding, so that it 
now offers no more 
risks than other livestock enterprises. 
For the man who is willing to pay the 
price which must be paid in dealing with 
all livestock — eternal vigilance — hog 
cholera is conquered. 

Working with an intimate knowledge 
of hog cholera about ten years ago, Dr. 
Marion Dorset reasoned that because 
there was something in the immune 
hog’s blood that prevented hog cholera 
virus from living in it, perhaps the blood 
could be made even more effective in 
counteracting hog cholera if the immune 
could be given exceedingly large doses of 
hog cholera blood, thus developing the 
immune’s capacity for throwing off or 
destroying the virus. This principle 
was worked out, and it was thus that 
anti-hog cholera serum came into exist- 
ence, for it was found that the blood 


Immunizing a Shoat 


of these highly immune hogs, or hyper- 
immunes as they were called, would pro- 
tect susceptible hogs against cholera. 
The process of 
serum manufacture 
is interesting. First 
a hog is immunized. 
Then after several 
weeks or months an 
enormous dose of 
blood drawn from a 
shoat sick with chol- 
era — one thousand 
times enough to kill 
a susceptible hog of 
the same size —is 
administered direct- 
ly into the blood 
stream. After about 
two weeks this 
highly immune hog 
(hyperimmune) is 
ready to bleed. He 
is bled from the tail 
by means of a 
vacuum apparatus; 
the blood is whipped 
out to prevent clot- 
ting, strained thru sterile gauze, and 
carbolic acid is added as a preservative. 
The serum is then stored in a refriger- 
ator until enough is on hand for a test. 
When a test is to be made several 
thousand doses of serum are mixed in a 
large receptacle and a sample is drawn 
for testing. The test requires eight pigs, 
each of which is given two cubic centi- 
meters of hog cholera blood—a sufficient 
dose to kill. Two of the pigs receive ten 
cubic centimeters each of the sample 
of serum to be tested, two others re- 
ceive fifteen cubic centimeters each, 
and two others receive twenty cubic 
centimeters each. The other two 
are given no serum. If the pigs 
given hog cholera blood and no serum 
die of cholera, and if those given hog 
cholera blood with serum as protection 
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remain in the same pen with the pigs 
dying of cholera and do not themselves 
sicken, the serum is considered fit for 
use in the field, in doses of twenty-five 
cubic centimeters for a fifty-pound pig. 
Larger animals are dosed in proportion 
to weight. Most of the serum used in 
New York is made at the Veterinary 
Experiment Station, Cornell Univer- 
sity. From there it is distributed all 
over the State, usually thru _ veteri- 
narians to hog raisers who require it. 
It is sold at cost of production. 

It has been found, however, that if 
hogs are given the serum alone, they will 
be rendered immune only for about 
thirty days, and the serum is much too 
expensive to be used so often. But if 
the serum with a small quantity of hog 
cholera blood (virus) are given at the 
same time, this “double treatment” gives 
the hogs lifetime immunity. Great 
care is required in using it. It involves 
the use of virulent hog cholera blood; 
and if sufficient serum is not given with 
the blood, if the serum is not carefully 
prepared, or if the animals are out of 
condition at time of treatment, serious 
results will follow. On the other hand, 
if it is administered at the right time 
by men experienced in its use, it in- 
volves very little danger. It does not 
give permanent immunity to all pigs 
under twelve weeks of age, but it is 
rare for a pig given double treatment 
after reaching that age to ever again 
become susceptible. 

Serum is a_ preventative of hog 
cholera, not a cure for it. If it is used 
when the disease first starts in a herd, 
most of the remaining well animals will 
be saved, but if treatment is delayed 
until a considerable number have died 
and many others are sick, a much smaller 
proportion of the herd will be saved. 
Every day is precious when an outbreak 
of cholera appears in a herd, and the 
owner should lose no time in having his 
hogs treated with serum. The sudden 
death of one without visible cause, fol- 
lowed in a few days by the appearance 
of sickness in others; the disposition of 
the sick animals to chill, to hide in their 
beds, to eat scantily, and to leave the 
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trough in advance of the well ones, are 
fairly reliable indications of hog cholera. 
Cholera pigs often show fever, constipa- 
tion followed by diarrhea, and a purplish 


discoloration that appears on the 
belly, ears, and snout. A mistaken 
idea seems to prevail that a hog 


cannot have cholera without becoming 
very thin and weak, and without suffer- 
ing with diarrhea. As a matter of fact 
many hogs die of cholera while still in 
good flesh, and before diarrhea appears. 
If the owner suspects cholera in his 
herd, he should call his local veteri- 
narian without delay, let him see the 
herd, take temperatures, and perform 
post mortems. Usually if the disease is 
present, evidence is easily found when 
a post mortem examination is made, but 
sometimes several examinations are 
necessary before conclusive evidence of 
hog cholera can be found. In case the 
disease does not prove to be hog cholera, 
money spent for serum is wasted, but 
when cholera is found to be present, no 
time should be lost in immunizing all 
well animals that remain. The after- 
treatment of the herd should be en- 
trusted to the veterinarian. 

What precautions can one take to 
prevent hog cholera from reaching his 
herd? It is impossible for hog cholera 
to develop in a herd without the intro- 
duction of hog cholera virus from with- 
out. Filth, improper feeding, and bad 
quarters, while injurious in themselves, 
never cause hog cholera. Exposure to 
the disease must take place. This ex- 
posure may occur in shipping, in show- 
ing at fairs, thru the exchange of breed- 
ing animals, or by men, horses, dogs, and 
other carriers tracking from infected to 
clean yards. Sometimes a herd is ex- 
posed by drinking from infected 
streams, and in the East especially gar- 
bage feeding is responsible for many 
new herd infections. A man suspecting 
cholera in his herd often tries to save 
some of his hogs by butchering them. 
All of the hogs killed may appear well, 
but some are really in the first stages of 
hog cholera. Meat from these animals 
is entirely fit for human food, but raw 


(Continued on page 200) 


The Tractor on a Hilly Farm 


By JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR. ‘91 


N experience with a tractor cover- 
A ing only one season and a single 
machine will hardly enable one 
to qualify as an expert. Any value that 
this contribution may possess is due to 
the fact that our farm is distinctly not 
a good tractor proposition. I did not 
purchase our machine under the short- 
lived enthusiams engendered by the 
magic descriptive powers of the golden- 
tongued traveling representative. Prob- 
ably the reason I bought is largely tem- 
peramental. A lover of cattle, I have 
always viewed the horse with scant con- 
sideration, if not with positive dislike, 
and have always felt the lure of wheels 
and gears. 


Our machine happens to be a small, 
one-man tractor, not the latest model. I 
selected it merely because its circulars 
and its “talking points” looked good to 
me. I imagine that the ownership of a 
tractor and of a car are alike in one 
respect: the man who has his first car 
and is without experience with any other 
is inclined to believe that he was be- 
nignly and providentially guided in the 
selection of his particular vehicle. I 
have a perfectly open mind, and am not 
crying the merits of this one make of 
tractor. In fact, I know a lot of things 
about it that are wholly susceptible of 
improvement. I have often wished that 
I had the designing engineer in hand so 
that I could tell him a lot of truths that 
he doubtless knows already. I have two 
neighbors with other makes, on farms 
almost the counterpart of ours in 
topography, and probably they wonder 
why I made the choice I did. 

This old farm is not by any means 
ideal tractor land. It is in the hill country 
of eastern New York, most of it rolling, 
glaciated, limestone land. The fact that 
it is largely fenced with stone walls is 
evidence that limestone fragments from 
the native ledges and ice-borne granite 
“hardheads” from the North are scat- 
tered over our fields and thru our soils. 


There is one field of twenty acres—a re- 
claimed swamp—which is level and 
stone-free. This field is our real tractor 
area, but most of the farm is made up of 
glacial hills (drumlins) that are strongly 
rolling with deep escarpments. At least 
a third of the farm is absolutely too 
steep for tractors and not really fit for 
advantageous tillage with horse-drawn 
implements. 


I have come to fully realize our 
handicaps, yet I cannot say that I have 
been disappointed, nor have I regretted 
our purchase. When I bought I knew 
there were many acres on which I could 
never hope to use the tractor, and I had 
no visions of selling horses or dropping 
some of our farm labor force. We have 
for years used six farm horses, and we 
have all of them yet. But the tractor 
will surely permit us to use a cheaper 
and lighter type of team, and it will en- 
able us to reduce the use of expensive 
grain food. I am not at all sure that, 
figuring gasoline and depreciation, power 
tillage is cheaper than horses, but it 
does help in getting the crops planted 
more nearly on time. Ten days, and 
sometimes less, in the date of planting 
may make the difference between success 
and failure. This is probably the best 
argument for the tractor: that it sup- 
plies the equivalent of a couple of extra 
teams for those strenuous spring days 
when one could employ any number of 
horses and then not have half enough. 


The efficiency of the tractor decreases 
with surprising rapidity as the grade on 
which it is used increases. A tractor with 
no implement behind will climb almost 
any slope that a team can scramble up 
with an empty wagon, but with even a 
light harrow, a machine tends to dig 
itself in on rather moderate grades. 
Once the drive-wheels begin to slip and 
saw themselves into the ground, it is 
useless to try to get out except by leav-- 
ing the load behind. In fact, the tractor 

(Continued on page 202) 
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NCE again the people of | this 
() country are asked to respond to 
the call. 

fifth loan as patriotically and as whole- 
heartedly. as we did the other four. The 
men in the Service have done their part 
to make the world a decent place to live 
in, both for themselves and their children. 
They have, indeed, fought the good fight 
and have kept the faith. Will we do the 
same? Or will we strike out.on our home 
grounds ? 


We must support this 


We must remember that money 
in Victory notes is not a gift; it is an in- 
vestment. It not only represents a duty, 


but a privilege. 


The Victory loan cannot fail. No, 
not if all of us do our part in this supreme 
crisis. We will put our shoulders to the 
wheel and push. Under no other con- 
ditions will the loan be successful. What 
if we fail? On the other 
hand, what if we carry this thing thru to 
a glorious finish? We shall then truly 
have kept the faith with those who so 
bravely laid down their lives on the fields 
of Flanders. 


We must not. 
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HE seventeen-year locust, or cicada 
as it is more properly called, will 
appear the latter part of May and 

early in June. There will be light outbreaks 
in Monroe, Niagara, and Orange counties, 
and swarms of them in Queens and Suffolk 
swarms of them in Queens and Suffolk 
counties on Long Island. The insect does 
not injure plants by devouring the leaves, 
but rather by depositing eggs in the 
branches. Ass a matter of fact, the insect 
lives on the trees only a few weeks, emerg- 
ing from the ground late in May, climbing 
the young trees, shedding its skin, laying 
its eggs, and then dying. The adult in- 
sects deposit their eggs in the young twigs 
of pear, peach, and apple trees particularly, 
weakening the branches so that they may 
be easily broken off. If the branches are 
not broken off, they usually become knotty 
and scarred from the healed-over egg 
punctures. Young trees two or three years 
old and those newly set are most likely 
to be attacked. Probably the only satis- 
factory way of protecting the trees is to 
pick the insects off by hand. 

Injuries from the seventeen-year locust 
have been largely overestimated, and no 
permanent injury seems to have been done 
to forest mature fruit trees 
in former outbreaks. On the whole, 
there seems to be little cause for general 
alarm in New York, since the locust at- 
tacks only very young trees, and will ap- 
pear only in a comparatively limited area. 


trees or 


the election of Russell Lord to be 
editor, H. A. Stevenson to be 
managing editor, and Donald Hoagland 
to be manager, for the year 1919-20. Mr. 
Lord has been contributing editor for the 
past two years. 


Te COUNTRYMAN announces 


He is now in France, but 
will be back in the College at its opening 
next fall. 



































The home economics department of 
the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell University is conducting 
a state-wide project for stimulating the 
use of milk to improve human health, 
growth, and welfare. The slogan is 
“Use one and one-half pints a day for 
every child, and one pint for every 
adult.” 

Milk is a very necessary food for it 
solves the common difficulties of the 
average housewife in planning nutritious 
meals. In particular, it supplies three 
things that many of our most commonly 
used foods lack or contain in too small 
amounts to meet our needs. These are 
(1) lime, which helps to build bones and 
teeth; (2) protein, which has high 
muscle building qualities; and (3) fat, 
which contains dissolved in it substances 
necessary for both growth and health. 
Egg-yolk and cod liver oil are the only 
other fats besides milk fats which con- 
tain these substances. These then are 
the three substances which are not sup- 
plied equally well by other foods. 

We notice that peoples such as Chi- 
nese, Japanese and those from the 
tropics, who make leaves of plants the 
basis of their diet, are small in stature, 
and have a short span of life, a high in- 


The Home Use of Milk 


fant mortality, and a tendency to cling 
to the ideas and occupations of their 
forefathers. In contrast, the peoples 
who use milk as the basis of their diet 
are greater in stature, have longer lives 
in general, and have a lower infant 
mortality. They are progressive and 
have made a greater advancement in 
education and politics. 

Many people do not like to drink milk 
and neglect its use in sufficient amounts. 
Milk does not have to be taken as a 
beverage to supply good health. It may 
be cooked in many different ways. This 
applies for children as well as for adults. 
Cooked milk may be slightly constipat- 
ing but this may be overcome by using 
laxative foods such as fruit, vegetables, 
breads, and breakfast foods made from 
the less highly refined grains. Cooking 
milk slightly impairs its nutritive value 
if it is used as the only food. The value 
lost is that property which raw milk 
possesses in preventing the disease called 
scurvy. Adults overcome this difficulty 
by eating a mixed diet. For the little 
baby, however, if boiled milk is used, it 
is wise to add to the diet either strained, 
diluted orange juice in daily amounts of 
one to two tablespoons or mashed potato 


(Continued on page 206) 


PLEDGE 
I believe in stimulating the increased use of milk to promote health. 


I desire to cooperate with the _____ 


County Home Bureau, and 


the Home Economics Department of the New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University, and the United States Department of Agriculture by carry- 
ing out, as far as possible, in my home for not less than three months, a demon- 


stration in the use of milk in the diet. 


Please send me the necessary record blanks and other material. 


Signed 
Address 
County 

Date 


NOTE: In emergencies it is understood that the cooperator may be obliged to suspend the 


work and that she may resume it as soon as conditions permit. 
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According to the will of 


Winter Harrison L. Beatty of 
Course Bainbridge, the sum of 
Scholarship five thousand dollars has 


been bequeathed to Cornell 
University to establish what shall be 
known as the “Beatty Agricultural 
Scholarships.” This principal shall con- 
stitute a permanent fund, the interest 
from which shall each year be divided 
into three equal parts for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of three scholar- 
ships in the short or winter course in 
agriculture. The scholarships shall be 
awarded annually to those candidates 
from Chenango County who shall pass 
the required competitive examinations 
with the highest grades. The only other 
conditions are that one scholarship must 
be held by a resident of Bainbridge, 
while the other two may be held by any- 
one from Chenango County. 





Two new industrial fel- 
lowships have been formed 
The first is the 
Green Lawn Pickle Grow- 
ers’ Association. It has 
come about thru the cooperation of the 
packers and growers for the investiga- 
tion of diseases of crops grown by the 
members, especially pickles and cabbage. 
I. H. Vogel, who was an instructor in 
extension work at Cornell last year, has 
been put in charge of this work at Green 
Lawn, L. I. The second, at Wilson, 
called the Wilson Growers’ Association, 
has been established thru the cooperation 
of the growers and the Niagara County 
Preserving Corporation. Its purpose is 
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the investigation of diseases of tomatoes, 
peas, and other field crops grown by the 
members of the association. P. P. White, 
who has been a graduate student in the 
department of plant pathology at Cor- 
nell, is in charge of the work. 





The Wilson Field Laboratory Associa- 
tion Fellowship has been renewed for the 
third year, H. W. Dye continuing as 
fellow. The object of this fellowship is 
the control of diseases on muck grown 
crops. 





The Alumni Association of the New 
York State College of Agriculture is 
offering, beginning with this year, an 
annual prize of twenty-five dollars to the 
student in the Junior class of the College 
who has made the best scholastic record 
thruout the three years preceding. A 
committee of the faculty will award the 
prizes each year. 





Mrs. Florence Nevin, W. C., ’19, of 
Easton, Pennsylvania, has donated a 
silver cup to be given as a prize in the 
short course public speaking. The cup 
is to remain the permanent possession of 
the University and the names of the 
winners will be engraved on it each 
year. 





The departments of plant pathology 
and entomology, in cooperation with the 
county farm bureaus, have put special 
field assistants to work on plant diseases 
and insect pest control during the grow- 
ing season in the following counties: 

(Continued on page 208) 


The Countryman maintains a complete file record of former students of the 


College of Agriculture. 


Requests from subscribers and others for information 
about former students of the College will be given prompt attention. 


Information 


concerning former students will also be welcomed in order that our records may 


be up-to-date. 


97, W. C.—W. J. Bell is running a 
dairy farm at Ogdensburg. 

’99, B. S—Judson M. Taber died in 
December at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Taber has been in the steel and coal 
business in Pennsylvania ever since leav- 
ing Cornell. 


’99, B. S—Mrs. Helen Gibbons Drake, 
wife of Allen Norton Drake, died at her 
home in Buffalo March 6. 

705, Sp.—J. E. Hasbrouck, Jr. is now 
manager of the J. E. Hasbrouck Co., 


Inc., dealers in coal, flour, feed, lumber, 
etc. 


’06, B. S.—Chas. F. Shaw is professor 
of soil technology at the University of 
California. 


’07, Sp.—Franklin P. Nichols died at 
his home in Dayton, Ohio, on January 3 
of pleurisy. He is survived by his par- 
ents, two brothers, and one sister. 

707, B. S.—Lynn F. Ayer is superin- 
tendent of a large farm at St. James, 
Long Island. 


707, B. S.—Edward W. Cleeves is 
farm bureau manager of Warren 
County. 

?07, Sp.—Ralph Day is working a farm 
at Canandaigua. 

710, W. C.—Walter J. Farley is run- 
ning a poultry farm near Carthage. 

11, Sp.—H. L. Smith has been elected 
teacher of agriculture at Dansville. He 
was formerly teaching agriculture at 
Livingston Manor. 

711, W. C.—Henry P. Blessing is serv- 
ing in France. His address is Company 
E, 52nd Infantry, 6th Division. 


712, B. S.—N. R. Peet, who is county 
agent for Niagara County, has been pro- 
moting some new state legislation re- 
garding agricultural drainage. He has 
also successfully promoted the establish- 
ment of several fruit packing houses in 
his county. His address is Lockport. 


713, B. S. AH. W. Allyn is running 
a dairy farm in connection with a large 
greenhouse at Woodside, Pennsylvania. 


714, Sp.—H. D. Bauccus of Melrose 
died of influenza on January 15th. 


714, B. S.—J. Lissing Buck, who has 
been in agricultural experiment work in 
China for the past three years, is married 
and his present address is Nau Lindov, 
Auluvai, China. 


’14, B. S.—H. C. Knandel is instruct- 
ing at the Pennsylvania State College at 
State College, Pennsylvania. 


714, B. S.—H. S. Gabriel, recently 
cited for bravery while with the 316th 
Infantry, was one of the three chosen 
from his regiment to attend a British 
university. He chose Oxford and will 
remain there until ordered home. 


714, B. S—F annie Boone was married 
to Chester A. Carney, Chief Petty Offi- 
cer, U. S. N., on January 21, at Phila- 
delphia. 

715, B. S.—W. Roth, who has been 
principal and instructor of agriculture 
at Machais, has been elected to a similar 
position at Edmeston. 


715, B. S.—E. H. Priess, after having 
been discharged from the Army, is with 
the H. J. Heinz Co. at Bowling Green, 
Ohio. His address is 216 Court Street. 
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715, B. S.—Corporal Laverne S. Phil- 
lips is a member of the 323rd Infantry, 
82nd Division. 

716, B. S.—Victor M. Buck writes 
from France that he may take graduate 
work at an English college to further 
prepare him for missionary work in 
India. He has served with the 2nd 
Corps, Aeronautical Service, in the 
101ist Photographic Section. 


716, B. S.—Gilbert Saxton Rhodes 
died in a hospital in New York on 
February 19, following an operation for 
mastoiditis. 

716, B. S.—Mr. and Mrs. George F. 
Shrader, of Saranac Lake, announce the 
engagement of their daughter, Edith B. 
Shrader, to Harwood Martin of Hone- 
oye Falls. 

716, M. F.—F. R. Fielding is now in 
New York awaiting discharge from the 
Navy, in which he is an ensign. 

716, B. S.—Roy C. Bird is still in 
France with the 20th Engineers. 

716, B. S.—G. S. Rhodes died of 
pneumonia at his home in Ithaca on 
March 18th. 


16, B. S.—Miss A. F. Jansen, who 
was teaching home economics at 
Harrisville, West Virginia, has been 
elected teacher of domestic science 
and art at the high school of Etna, 
Pennsylvania. 

716, B. S—A. A. Allen, just dis- 
charged from service, is returning to his 
position as teacher of agriculture in the 
state school at Cobleskill. 

717, Ph. D.—A. B. Beaumont is pro- 
fessor of agronomy at the Massachus- 
etts Agricultural College. He has re- 
cently taken an active interest in the 
extension of soil survey in New Eng- 
land. 

717, B. S.—Donald C. Tompson re- 
cently received his discharge at Camp 
Devens. He has been adjutant of the 
depot brigade at the camp during the 
period of the war. 


717, B. S—R. A. Wheeler, when last 
heard from, was teaching aerography 
and machine gunnery at the Naval Avia- 
tion Ground School at Minneapolis, 
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Minnesota. Wheeler was rated as en- 
sign at the close of hostilities. 

"17, B. S—L. R. Skinner has been 
released from naval service, and is at 
present at his home. He was working 
in English waters on a mine layer. 

717, B. S—H. F. (“Tex’’) Tilson is 
now with the Rock Creek Lumber Com- 
pany, Trinity, Texas. Before being dis- 
charged, he was a first lieutenant in 
aviation, flying at Bolling Field. 

717, B. S.—Harry Lebowsky has an- 
nounced his engagement to Miss Mary 
Nanes of New York City. 

717, B. S—Mrs. Alice Van Scoy Cran- 
dall, who has been junior extension 
leader, has resigned her position to join 
her husband at Conneaut, Ohio. 

17, B. S.—Ruth Starr is living at 
Irvington, Ohio. 

717, W. C.—William F. Voller, Akron, 
is making a specialty of apiculture, hav- 
ing developed a market for his product 
in Buffalo. 

717, B. S—J. S. Everitt of Sayre, 
Pennsylvania, was on the campus re- 
cently, having just received his discharge 
from the Navy. 

717, B. S.—M. H. Frey has been dis- 
charged from the 10th Engineers and 
is now at his home in New York. 

17, B. S—W. H. Doggett is still in 
France with the 10th Engineers. His 
present address is 2nd Bt., 10th Engi- 
neers. care Fuel Wood Project, A. P. O. 
706, A. E. F. 

717, B. S.—H. O. Johnson has been 
discharged from the Navy. His mar- 
riage to Miss Mary Chick of Hopewell, 
New Jersey, was recently announced. 

717, B. S.—R. E. Perry has received 
his discharge from the 10th Engineers. 

718, B. S—Hazel Torbel is now assist- 


ant dietitian at Lakeside Hospital, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


718, B. S.—Ella D. Zurbrick is home 
demonstration agent for Sullivan 
County. Her address is Liberty. 

18, Sp. Ag.—L. H. Robinson is run- 


ning a poultry and truck farm at Cas- 
tile. 


(Continued on page 196) 
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The Farmer and the New Day, by Ken- 
yon L. Butterfield. $3.00 net. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York City, N. Y. 


Truth; the impartial conclusions of a 
man of brains. This book reflects the 
deliberate and far-sighted study of eco- 
nomic conditions and tendencies in 
America. Its careful and thoro analysis 
of the farmers’ problems should give 
pause to the recent rather hysterical 
recommendations of inexpert officials. 
The rural problem is taken up in each 
of its many phases. Clear reasoning, 
backed with actual examples, develops 
the truth, sometimes contrary to far- 
mers’ notions, more often according to 
them. The author also indicates the na- 
tional duty to adopt a rural policy and 
appends a suggestion for such a policy. 


The Little Town, by H. Paul Douglas. 
$1.50 net. The Macmillan Co., New 
York City, N. Y. 


Parts of this book should be in every 
high school library. The author points 
out that the gospel of rural progress ap- 
plies to the little town and indicates new 
motives for their civic betterment. The 
method of proving the text by citing 
actual examples is rather feeble, since 
sufficient precedent is hardly available. 
But on the whole we feel that the book 
will edify the little town and we hope 
that the author’s faith in its ability to 
respond to the needs of the hour is not 
misplaced. Certainly the concluding 
paragraphs of the book encourage and 
inspire the reader with the worthiness of 
the effort to wake up the twelve thousand 
little towns with their twelve million 
hitherto isolated and apparently unpro- 
gressive citizens. 


The Food Crisis and Americanism, by 
William Stull. $1.25 net. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York City, N. Y. 


A courageous, if unconservative, dis- 
cussion of the critical condition of 
American agriculture. We believe Mr. 
Stull to be the first thoroly practical 
economist who has sought and found 
the fundamental errors in the statistical 
bases for price-fixing. He “strikes 
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twelve” when he says “‘only by the assur- 
ance of continued profits can American 
agriculture be rehabilitated.” But he 
suggests no present remedy. Perhaps 
the developments since the end of the 
war would have affected his view of the 
future, but the book was written during 
the war, when the prospect was dark 
indeed for the American farmer. 


Cooperation in Agriculture, by Harold 
Faber. An adaptation of Andelsbevae- 
gelsen I. Danmark, by H. Hertel. $2.75 
net. Longmans, Green, and Co., New 
York City, N. Y. 


This work is especially timely now 
when American interest is being directed 
toward cooperative associations as the 
solution to our agricultural problems. 
Altho written more particularly in 
response to British inquiry, the book 
should be valuable for the guidance of 
young cooperative movements in the 
United States. In tracing the successful 
development of Danish cooperative asso- 
ciations, the author has not always noted 
the peculiar conditions which in many 
cases determined the success of the 
Danish procedure. However, the author 
emphasizes the determining factor in 
cooperative effort everywhere — indi- 
vidual confidence and trust among the 
members. He is urgent in his claim 
that the Danish cooperative associa- 
tions, no less truly tho indirectly, con- 
tribute largely to the educational, social, 
and religious vitality of Denmark. 


Cooperation, the Hope of the Consumer, 
by Emerson P. Harris. $2.00 net. The 
Macmillan Co., New York City, N. Y. 


The first part of this book, being 
chiefly a review of the published findings 
of municipal supervisors of weights and 
measures, seems rather out of date, but 
the advice to housekeepers is apropos— 
individual responsibility must accom- 
pany any relief from the high cost of 
living. The author advocates the Roch- 
dale plan of cooperative stores, illus- 
trating their practicability by adequate 
examples. Mr. Harris is enabled to 
support his argument by virtue of his 
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years of business practice in both com- 
petitive and cooperative enterprises. 


Farm Manures, by Charles E. Thorne, 
Director of the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Published by Orange 
Judd Co., New York. Price $1.50 net. 


The necessity for conserving every 
pound of available fertilizer makes this 
book particularly pertinent to the time. 
Professor Thorne has devoted his life 
to investigations along this line and his 
findings are invaluable to the farmer as 
well as the student and teacher. 


The American Apple Orchard, by F. A. 
Waugh, Professor of Horticulture and 


Landscape Gardening, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. Published by 
Orange Judd Co., New York. Price 
$1.00 net. 


This book, by a leader in horticul- 
ture, was written in response to numer- 
ous requests for a practical pointed 
work on apple culture. Professor 
Waugh has had wide experience in fruit 
growing, as well as in teaching; the 
book is snappy, terse, and 1eadable. 
Methods are discussed, not for their 
theoretical value, but from the stand- 
point of the cash profits they will re- 
turn. 


Insects Injurious to Vegetables, by F. H. 
Chittenden, United States Department 
of Agriculture. Published by Orange 
Judd Co., New York. Price $1.50 net. 


This is a complete practical work, 
giving descriptions of the more im- 
portant insects attacking vegetables of 
all kinds, with simple and inexpensive 
remedies for checking and destroying 
them, together with timely suggestions 
to prevent their recurrence. It em- 
bodies the life work of Dr. Chittenden, 
the world’s best authority on insects in- 
jurious to vegetables. 


Home Vegetable Gardening From A to Z, 
by Adolph Krum. Published by Double- 
day, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
Price $1.25 net. 


This book is particularly timely. 
Every phase of the home vegetable 
garden is covered in minutest detail and 
it cannot help but be exceedingly helpful 
to every gardener. It is especially 
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adapted to the use of the small home 
gardener in these war times. 


Productive Sheep Husbandry, by W. C. 


Coffey. Illustrated. $2.50 net. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The author gives a concise review of 
the history and present status of sheep- 
raising in Europe and in the United 
States. He shows that the tendency 
during the last half-century has been to 
develop the industry thru the exploita- 
tion of new pasture-areas and urges the 
present need to put the business on a 
permanent conservation basis. The 
thoro and_ systematic treatment of 
methods of handling and feeding gives 
the work excellent qualities as a text- 
book. The illustrations furnish ade- 
quate additional information about the 
many manual operations peculiar to 
sheep-raising. Particular attention is 
also given to the range-practices in the 
western states where the industry in 
this country has made its principal 
growth since 1860. Finally, the de- 
tailed topical index is a very valuable 
part of the work. 


a. B. 


Sheep Farming, by John L. Craig. Rural 
Science Series. Illustrated, cloth. $2.50 
net. The Macmillan Co., New York 
City. 

In the first portion of this up-to-date 
text-book the different breeds of sheep 
are treated as to history, type character- 
istics, and particular merits. All breeds 
are described and photographs of typical 
specimens are reproduced. The author 
devotes another division of the book to 
flock management and improvement. 
Feeding schedules are taken up and 
various systems of pasturage discussed. 
A chapter deals with the preparation for 
exhibition, and the technique of prize- 
winners is revealed with great frank- 
ness. A rather comprehensive glossary 
takes up the diseases of the flock and 
suggests practical and tried remedies 
for each, so far as possible. The un- 
technical vocabulary and the author’s 
evident experience unite to make this 
a valuable book for the specialized sheep 
farmer. Thruout the book the excellent 
illustrations support and clarify the text. 
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is used by 2,325,000 farmers 
who wanted (and got) the best, 
closest skimming and most durable 


CREAM SEPARATOR 
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Complete Protection 


Pure, wholesome and unadulterat- 
ed milk and milk products are very 
nourishing foods. And as such re- 
quire adequate protection from harm- 
ful bacteria and infections. Upon 
the food value of these products de- 
pend the price and the demand, con- 
sequently no nutritive quality_should 
be lost. 


The sanitary cleanliness evolved by 


insures separators, milk cans, churns 
and milking machines free from ob- 
jectionable and injurious matter, and 
a milk product of the same original 
high quality produced by the cow. 
Odors, flavors and sourness that are 
so easily transmitted to the absorb- 
ant milk and!its co-related products 
will also be prevented by the thorough 
and effective cleanliness produced by 
this material. 


Indian in 


In every 
package 


The low cost of using this cleaner 
places it within the reach of every 
dairyman and creameryman. 


Your supplyman will fill your order. 


IT CLEANS CLEAN 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Culture and Agriculture 

(Continued from page 173) 
ture? Is it a fact that our acres are be- 
coming so productive under scientific 
management that we need have no con- 
cern for our future food supply? Under 
the leadership of the colleges are our 
farmers becoming so efficient that fewer 
and fewer will need to stay on the farm? 
If this is so, do we need to train more 
and more leaders in agriculture to direct 
these few, or are the colleges of agricul- 
ture devoting themselves to the training 
of leaders for city life? 

It seems to be true that the more 
freely the college student of agriculture 
is turned loose in the field of specializa- 
tion, the less frequently does he return 
to practical agricultural pursuits. It is 
the admitted aim of some state agricul- 
tural colleges, if not the ambition of all, 
to train their graduates mostly to be 
“leaders” rather than practical farmers; 
but it is certain that we must be ap- 
ploaching a condition of equilibrium. 
The movement of young men from 
country to city cannot go on indefinitely 
and yet be necessary to train in the 
colleges an increasing number of highly 
specialized agricultural leaders. We shall 
soon need to cultivate some people on 
the farms who are willing to be led. 
Some of these leaders must actually 
establish themselves on farms and 
demonstrate their ability to lead and be 
led by their college training. 

If you ask me whether we have been 
getting too much culture and too little 
practical agriculture in the colleges, my 
answer is, we have been getting too little 
culture out of our practical agriculture 
on the farms. We have overlooked or 
disregarded the culture obtainable di- 
rectly from agriculture. We need more 
men educated in scientific agriculture 
who believe in the cultural possibilities 
of farm life, and who are practically 
willing to live in the country and demon- 
strate to their neighbors the practicabil- 
ity of the culture they have received in 
the college, and thus to elevate the com- 
mon life of their own community. 


(To be concluded in the June issue) 











ACTION REVEALS A PLOWS 
TRUE MERIT 


Oliver tractor plows show up best 
when at work in the field—turning 
over the toughest soils, burying the 
thickest weeds—proving that the 
right kind of a tractor plow makes 
tractor plowing a success with any 
standard make of tractor. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works, 
Plowmakers for the World 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Farm Mortgages Thru Federal Land Bank 


(Continued from page 180) 


County No.of Ass’ns “*Sec.-Treas. Address 
Albany ...... 8...A. H. Perkins, Tel. Bldg., 
Albany 
Allegany ....2...E. H. Terry......Ischua 
Broome ...... 1...A. S. Barnes, Binghamton 
Cattaraugus .1...E. H. Terry...... Ischua 
CayYUuGO ...... 2...H. A. Tellier. .North Rose 
Chautauqua ..3...E. W. Gage...../ Ashville 
oe nee, ee A ee ee Elmira 
Chenango ....7...W. W. Smith...Chenango 
Clinton ...... 4...C. M. Austin.....Malone 
Columbia ....3...R. G. Patrie...Livingston 
eo *. a aS a Cortland 
Delaware ...-1...J3. M. Peake...... Walton 
Dutchess ....1...H. Nelson. .Poughkeepsie 
Franklin ..... 1...C. M. Austin.....Malone 
i. ere 2...W. F. Rasbach.Herkimer 
Genesee ....- Dns, RELy oon 508 Batavia 
ee So 4...C. F. Cochrane. .Kingston 
Herkimer ....1...W. F. Rasbach. Herkimer 
Jefferson ....1...B. A. Field...Watertown 
Lewis ....... 1...B. A. Field...Watertown 
Madison ..... 2...W. W. Smith....Norwich 
Monroe ...... 1...F. E. Wyatt...2040 East 


Ave., Rochester 


Montgomery .2...W. IF. Rasbach. Herkimer 


Niagara ..... 1...D. M. Ward....Lockport 
Oneida ...... re a eee Rome 
Onondaga ....1...J. M. Clark.112 Ct. House 
Syracuse 

Ontario ....+. Riacks. SR .....55 B. &. D., 
Romulus 

Orange ...... 1...R.S. Ackerly.Crystal Run 
OPIGRES ..ccce 1...F. E. Wyatt...2040 East 
Ave., Rochester 

Oswego ...... a | re Oswego 
ee 3...Mrs. C. F. Myer. .Otsexo 
Puram ..... 1...E.E.Perkins. Poughkeepsie 
BOREROCIROE 2.62 Bescits MOBM 20000000 Nassau 

Rockland colkewsks V. R. Gariner....136 


Spring St., Newton, N. J. 
St. Lawrence .4...B. A. Field...Watertown 


Saratoga ...7...1. W. Abbott. .278 Hoosick 
St., Troy 

Schenectady ..1...J. H. Veeder...R. F. D. 3, 
Schenectady 

Schoharie ....2...A. H. Perkins..Tel. Bldg., 
Albany 

Schuyler ..... a ae ee Elmira 
Semec® ...... Reest. BURGG ...0< tomulus 
Steuben ....22...R. C. Turnbull. .Campbell 
Sullivan ..... Da ccs EE. vane os 60 Ferndale 
SL nnsesee Dvso de Wes ORE. 05.000 Elmira 
Tompkins ....1...H. C. Baldwin....Ithaca 
OE aaa 2...C. F. Cochrane..Kingston 


Washington ..1...I. W. Abbott. .278 Hoosick 


iw St., Troy 
WEIRO .0cc0e 2...H. A. Tellier. .North Rose 
Wyoming ....1...H. M. Bowen....Warsaw 
SOD. $646 cue S.00c% ME. Velie... Watkins 


*The secretary-treasurer of only one asso- 
ciation operating in each county is given. 
“Hothouse” Lambs 
(Continued from page 176) 
has been profitable for years and, while 
there is a limited market, there is not 
likely to be a surplus during the regular 
“hothouse” lamb season. The lambs 
from the Cornell University flock topped 
the New York market four out of five 
times during the season just closed. The 
average top was sixteen dollars per lamb, 
and when it is remembered that this was 
for lambs weighing thirty-five pounds, 
pelt on, pluck in, and the back sticks on, 
the profit to the producer properly situ- 
ated can be easily appreciated. 
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The European Corn Borer 
(Continued from page 178) 
yond control and annually cause a loss 
of fifty per cent thruout the corn pro- 
ducing areas, the cost of production 
would be greatly increased and this cost 
would of necessity be met by the ulti- 

mate consumer. 

The American people are confronted 
by a problem which must be solved in 
the very near future or the insect will 
have become so generally distributed as 
to render eradication practically im- 
possible. Extermination of this pest is 
possible and owing to the large interests 
involved and the probability of very 
serious losses occurring if nothing is 
done, energetic control measures di- 
rected toward extermination, are ad- 
vised. The State of New York has made 
an initial appropriation of $75,000 for 
control work. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture in Massachusetts has requested 
the legislature to appropriate $100,000 
for work against this pest and it is ex- 
pected that the next Congress will make 
a large appropriation for the same pur- 
pose. The Federal Government has 
appropriated during the last three years 
nearly $3,000,000 for the control or 
extermination of two important cotton 
insects, the cotton bollworm and the 
pink bollworm. Corn is our most im- 
portant crop and is surely entitled to a 
corresponding degree of protection from 
destructive pests. 

The national character of the prob- 
lem makes it imperative that the in- 
fested states and the federal govern- 
ment agree upon a policy which shall 
result in energetic cooperation. There 
is no time to be lost, since with each re- 
curring brood of this borer—and there 
are two each season—there is almost 
certain to be an increase in the infested 


_territory unless the most rigid precau- 


tions are adopted. The occurrence of 
the pest along the Mohawk flats and the 
probability of annual floods carrying 
infested material down stream, is some- 
thing which cannot be overlooked. These 
flats must be cleared of the _ pest 
speedily or flood waters may do much 
to nullify control and extermination 
work. The situation is such as to justify 
large appropriations, immediately avail- 
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DOW 


(Powdered) 


MAGNESIUM ARSENATE 


The Modern Agricultural Poison 


Mixes easily; remains in suspension in water longer; 
spreads more evenly; adheres very much better and 
affords the same or greater degree of safety from folli- 
age iniury as does the best Arsenate of Lead. 


Compare the following guaranteed analysis with that 
of your favorite brand of Powdered Arsenate of Lead 
and note, please, the high total Arsenic Oxide content 
and the very low soluble Arsenic Oxide content: 


Total Arsenic Oxide ° more than 33.00% 
Total Soluble Arsenic Oxide less than 0.75% 


Remember, too, it COSTS LESS 


It is to be used for exactly the same spray purposes, 
in the same proportions, pound for pound, as is Pow- 
dered Arsenate of Lead, either alone or in Lime Sul- 
phur Solution or Bordo Mixture. 


Is there any reason why you should not write us for prices ? 


Made only by 


The Dow Chemical Company 


Te 


Midland <Dow > Michigan 


- MARK 


Manufacturers of the famous Dow Arsenate of Lead 


= 
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The 
Ithaca 
Engraving 


Company 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


A Complete 
Engraving 
Service 


To Farm 
Bureau Managers: 
Let us help you to liven 


up your publications 
with illustrations. 


Write for our low prices 
on zinc half tones. 


Prompt attention given 
to all out of town orders. 


— 


able, so that control and extermination 
may be pushed before the insect has had 


an opportunity to greatly extend its 
range. 


Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 188) 
718, B. S—I. H. Bernhardt is work- 
ing in a lumber camp in the Adirondacks 
near St. Regis Falls. 


718, B. S.—L. G. Brewer is still on the 
other side. At present he is a first lieu- 
tenant, and has seen considerable active 
flying service. 

718, B. S—P. Coville is spending 
several months with the Great Southern 
Lumber Company at Bogalusa, Louisi- 
ana. 


718, B. S—Mark Owens is out of the 
service and is now with the Standard 
Oil Company of New York. 


718, B. S.—L. H. Taft secured his dis- 
charge at Camp Pike, Arkansas, and 
spent a month at Ithaca, preparing for 
the Civil Service examinations which 
took place the latter part of March. 

718, B. S—L. H. Schwarte is still 
overseas with Company A, 306th Bn., 
Tank Corps. A recent card announced 
that he was enjoying a trip thru 
southern France. 

718, B. S—Fred Merrill has landed at 
Hoboken after six months’ service over- 
seas. 


718, B. S.—A. C. Shaw has been re- 
leased from naval service and is spend- 
ing a few weeks at Central Valley. He 
plans to return to Cornell at an early 
date. 


718, B. S.—Joe Lay has returned from 
the Mexican border, where he has been 
stationed for the past year. He held the 
commission of first lieutenant when dis- 
charged. 


718, B. S.—Hugh Cosline is married 
and is principal of the Gouverneur High 
School. 

718, B. S.—E. G. Botsford is working 
on a fruit farm near Albany. 
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AND THE 


Semi-Centennial Celebration 


ARE GOING TO DEMAND 
THE VERY UTMOST OF YOUR 
HOUSE AND ITS APPOINTMENTS 





PREPARE IN TIME FOR THE 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


We are making every effort to care for every in- 
dividual request, and we trust you will give 
us an opportunity to work with you 
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: 
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Mi TI a Ton m 





Make your houses and your rooms look their 
best on these two celebrated occasions 


ET 
TPMT 


New Rugs, New Furniture, 
New Drapes, New Pictures 
ALL HELP TO COMPLETE THE SETTING 
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A. B. BROOKS & SON 
Pharmacists 


126 East State Street 


PPAL II ™ 


FINE PRESCRIPTION WORK 








Delivered prices quoted on 
request 


THE E. BIGELOW CO. 
New London, Ohio 
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Because it is Your Duty 


That’s one reason why 
you will invest in the 


VICTORY 
LIBERTY 
LOAN 


This space contributed by 


THE CORNELL 
COUNTRYMAN 


Government Loan Organization 
Second Federal Reserve Bank 
Liberty Loan Com., 120 B’way, New York 
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718, B. S.—Gertrude N. Seward has 
charge of feeding the three hundred em- 
ployees of the McAlpin Hotel, New York 
City. Her address is 142 Cleveland 
Street, Brooklyn. 

718, B. S.—A. Stanley Burchard is a 
private in the Chemical Warfare Service, 
assigned to Company F, 2nd Battalian, 
stationed at Edgewood Arsenal, Mary- 
land. His mail address is Oxford. 

719, Ex.—Elizabeth Simpson is doing 
extension work for the home economics 
department in Westchester County. 

719, Ex.—Elizabeth Cook is doing 
statistical work in Iowa University. 

719, Ex.—Carrie Luce left March 31 
to accept a position as student dietitian 
at Hahnewan Hospital at Rochester. 

719, Ex.—H. G. Chapin is manager of 
the Schuyler County farm bureau. 

719, Ex.—Sergeant Waldron Hubbard 
is in service at the Base Hospital at 
Edgewood, Maryland. 

"19, Ex.—A. J. Masterman is testing 
milk on the farm of Cabanna, the 
breeder of high test Holstein cows. 

719, B. S.—Miss Caroline Lee has been 
elected teacher of home making at 
Dansville. 

719, Ex.—V. T. Wolf is apprentice 
teacher at the high school in Trumans- 
burg. 

719, B. S.—Elizabeth Steer has re- 
ceived the position of assistant manager 
of Home Economics Cafeteria. 

719, Ex.—W. W. Jeffrey has returned 
to the University. He held the rating 
of lieutenant, junior grade, when given 
his discharge. Most of his time was 
spent on the battleship Missouri. He 
saw six months’ service overseas. 

719, Ex.—R. E. Sigsby recently an- 
nounced his marriage to Miss Ethel Jane 
Ward of Saratoga Springs. 

719, Ex.—Lieutenant C. W. Comstock 
has returned to the University. 

’20, Ex.—W. W. Simonds has re- 
entered the University. When dis- 
charged, Simonds was rated as ensign 
in Naval Aviation. 

’20, Ex.—James Bard is testing milk 
near Boston, Massachusetts. 
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“Silent 


® 99 
Smit 
wins the fight 


against noise. 





Ball Bearing; Long Wearing 


[Producing power of both typist 
and executive is increased by this 
100 per cent efficient machine.] 


In eliminating the clatter that up to this time 
has characterized typewriters, the L. C. Smith 
& Bros. Typewriter Company has taken the 
longest stride ahead since the introduction of 
“visible” writing. 


Model 8—The Silent Smith’ 


—runs so quietly and so smoothly that it is a relief to 
the nerve racked office worker. 


There are many other new features worthy of consider- 
ation, including the decimal tabulator and the variable 
line spacer. Both are part of the regular equipment. 


A left hand carriage return is furnished if desired, in 
place of the regular right hand lever. 


An illustrated catalog of Model 8 may be 
had for the asking. Drop a card now to 


J. E. Van Natta, Exclusive Agency 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
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The Prevention of Hog Cholera in 
New York 


(Continued from page 182) 
trimmings from it find their way into 
garbage, the garbage is fed to well ani- 
mals on some other farm, and they, in 
turn, contract cholera. This danger has 
proved to be so great that no garbage 
feeder should neglect to have his herd 
immunized. 

Can a farmer immunize his own hogs? 
There is no law against it if he chooses 
to do so, and if he uses serum only, but 
if he has near him a competent graduate 
veterinarian he cannot afford to dis- 
pense with the services and advice of 
the specially trained man. General di- 
rections which can be given cannot al- 
ways be made to apply to specific cases. 
The age of hogs, their condition, 
whether or not the sows are pregnant, 
when they are due to farrow, and many 
other considerations enter into the in- 
telligent handling of a cholera herd. 
Finally, hog cholera blood (virus) is 


es 


Use More Pasteurized 
Milk and Cream 


It is Safe and Pure 
Milk, Coffee Cream, Whipped 


Cream, Buttermilk 





Our Ice Cream is made in 
all Flavors 
brick or bulk 


Sherbets and Ices on order 


We solicit your patronage for 
Parties, Banquetsand Family use 


Stop our wagon, or Phone 912 


Sanitary Ice Cream and 


Milk Co., Inc. 
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often required in treating the herd, and 
the danger connected with its use is so 
great that there is a State law against 
its use by others than duly licensed 
veterinarians, and even these have to 
obtain special permits. If the preven- 
tion of hog cholera consisted simply of 
injecting the serum, then many farmers 
would learn to treat their own hogs, but 
this is not the case. Trained and experi- 
enced men are essential to the effective 
handling of hog cholera. 


Should not all swine breeders main- 
tain their herds immune, so as not to 
be in constant danger of hog cholera? 
No, they should not. If one has just 
a few hogs, if his herd is well isolated, 
if he does not exchange breeding ani- 
mals or ship in new hogs, and if hog 
cholera is not in the vicinity, then money 
spent for serum and veterinary fees is 
a needless expense. But the man who 
does not immunize should watch his herd 
closely and act promptly if hog cholera 
appears. The men who should maintain 
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Company 
of Service 








Resources over $3,000,000 
Every Banking Facility 


Ithaca 
Trust 


Company 
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Holsteiners 
Attention! 


If you have a grade herd, you should unquestionably put a pure bred bull 
at the head of it and so increase your milk flow and the quality of your calves. 
If you have pure breds, you want the best bull you can get at dairyman’s 
prices. Come to Shadowbrook Farm, Ridgefield, Conn., and choose a sonof 


Royal Segis Pontiac, No. 159891 


He is a grandson of King of the Pontiacs, the greatest bull of the breed; a son 
of Bell Segis Champion who at 4 years of age made 37.15 lbs. of butter in 7 
days and sold at the Worcester sale for $5,000; for greatgrand sires he has 
four of the more famous older sires of the breed, Pontiac Korndyke, Henger- 
veld De Kol, King Segis De Kol Korndyke, and Prince of Highlawn. His ped- 
igree is solid throughout his 7 nearest dams averaging 29.6 lbs. butter in 7 
days. Prices from $100 up. Act now. Pedigrees, etc. furnished on request. 


H. E. DENMARK, Supt. 
(Cornell 1914) 


Two Quarts More 


From the Average Cow Daily 


Results guaranteed from any cow! You 
need not own a herd of prize winners to 


get this extra flow of money making milk. 

International Special Dairy Feed is sure 
to increase the milk flow. The amount of 
increase may vary. In the average cow 
it is about two quarts daily. 

Save grain. Have healthier cows. Earn 
bigger milk checks at less expense to you. 
Order a trial ton today. If your dealer can- 
not supply you—write us. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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immune herds are those who feed gar- 
bage, those who buy in new stock fre- 
quently, those whose farms have been 
infected thru recent outbreaks, and 
breeders of pure bred stock that have 
a special market for immune hogs. Men 
who show hogs at fairs should always 
have them immunized. Whether they 
should receive serum alone or serum and 
virus depends on the time they are to be 
out, the condition of the herd they 
represent, facilities for isolation at 
home, and other considerations. 


Hog cholera is preventable; immune 
hogs can be kept in safety, even among 
hogs dying of the disease; and city gar- 
bage can be fed to immune hogs without 
danger of hog cholera. This protection 
of New York’s swine industry has been 
made possible only by the preparation 
at the State serum laboratory of a 
plentiful supply of fresh, carefully 
tested and potent serum, and by con- 
stant efforts toward the effective use of 
this serum on the farms where it is 
needed. 
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Cascadilla Pharmacy 
414. Eddy Street 


Drugs, Prescriptions, 
Toilet Articles, Ete. 


Eastman Cameras. 
Eastman Films 


Kwikpak Laundry 


Cases 


Cigars, Cigarettes, 
Tobacco, Pipes 


Postal Station No. 1 
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The Tractor ona Hilly Farm 
(Continued from page 183) 

will work on any ground that is dry 
enough to till, altho it likes good foot- 
ing and is most at home on fairly firm 
soils. 

In our experience, heavy grades are 
a greater drawback than stones to trac- 
tor farming. Hills we cannot change or 
remove. The best we can do is to plan 
to climb them by gentle slopes and 
come down by the steepest, if we wish. 
Calculation and judgment will help to 
solve the problem. Working sideways 
of steep hills is unsatisfactory, danger- 
ous, and hard on the tractor. Stones, if 
as small as a man’s fist or a good sized 
cobble, are not as much hindrance as 
might be expected. The heavy gang 
plow weighing nearly half a ton stays 
down to its work much better than the 
light walking plow, and is far less likely 
to be thrown out by small stones. Of 
course, large stones are a different mat- 
ter. So far as time will permit, we try 
to live up to the rule that a stone hit 





San Xavier Mission, Tucson, Arizona 
About 400 years old 


H. L. Waker 


University 
Stationery Store 


H. L. Walker, Prop. 
422 Eddy Street 


| Student Supplies of all Kinds 


Our specialty: 
Amateur Finishing | 
Developing - Printing 

Enlarging 





Work Guaranteed 
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& 24-hour Service 
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BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


Guess the less we brag the better, but can’t help 
saying, the Three foremost lines of clothing made 
in America are here in stock. 


Society 
Hart, Shaffner & Marx 
Michaels Sterns Co. 


Stetson & Bostonian Shoes 
Hats, Caps, Shirts, Etc. 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 




















It is Unusual to “‘Pass-up” an 
Opportunity to Save Money 


These are the times when we 
save. The war has taught us 
the value of saving. By trading 
at the Co-op. you save on the 
money you have to spend. 


SIGN YOUR SLIPS 





Cornell Co-op. Society 


MORRILL HALL ITHACA, N. Y. 
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by the plow is a stone to be removed 
by digging and if necessary, by dyna- 
mite. This is expensive the first time 
land is plowed, but if a man feels that 
his farm is a heritage for his children’s 
children he will take pleasure in that 
sort of toil. Unfortunately, he cannot 
smooth out the hills in any such way. 
But even if the stone is not removed, it 
is perfectly practical to back up, try it 
again, and finally slide over it, making 
no worse a balk than is common with 
horse plowing. Of course, if there are 
many ledges or big boulders above the 
surface, the tractor is rather out of the 
question, but such fields are not really 
suited for modern farming anyway. 


My experience with a tractor is on a 
farm where conditions are frankly un- 
favorable; infinitely more difficult than 
in the great corn-belt country. With us 
a tractor is a debatable proposition, altho 
I expect to retain it as a permanent part 
of our farm equipment. But I have 
seen enough of it to feel sure that where 
lands are nearly level, free of stones, 
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and the fields are of good size—ten 
acres or more—a good tractor is much 
in advance of the best team that ever 
lived.- The proposition simply does not 
admit of any debate or argument. We 
will surely see a marvelous expansion of 
gasoline—or kerosene—farming on our 
level lands, and in the immediate future. 
Under such conditions we may approxi- 
mate the “horseless farm” but my 
neighbors and myself will continue to 
keep nearly our usual number of horses. 
We will use our machine to help out in 
those sixty days of the year when by no 
possibility will we ever have horse power 
enough. 

Finally, the success or failure of the 
tractor very largely depends on the 
operator. It requires a better man to 
run a tractor than it does to steer an 
automobile. Conditions under which it 
must work are very much more severe 
and there are more things to watch. 
Any measure of success which we may 
have had I ungrudgingly attribute to my 
son, who celebrated his sixteenth birth- 





J. B. Lang Engine & Garage Co. 


121 South Tioga Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


I. H. C. Complete Line 


8-16 International 4 Cyl. Tractors 
10-20 Titan Kerosene Tractors 
Mowers, Reapers, Binders 
Manure Spreaders, Grain Drills 
Harrows, Corn Harvesters 
Type M Kerosene Engines 
Cream Separators --- Feed Grinders 


Full Line of Extras in Stock 


IRA SEARS, Manager 
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Do You Know a Successful Farmer Who Does 
Not Read? 


If his business has prospered it is because he has kept abreast of the times 
The man who benefits by reading must read without effort or eye-strain. 
We don’t supply the books, but we do furnish glasses that are scientifically 
correct, both for near and far vision. 


WILSON OPTICAL CO. 
208 East State St. “WE GRIND OUR OWN LENSES” 


ie Lightning proof— 
Weather proof 


For lasting service and fire protection use metal ZZ 
roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. £7 


APOLLO- KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets are carefully manufac-  .. 
Ss) tured and highest in quality. Unequaled for Roofing. Siding, Cul- 
verts, Silos, and general sheet metal work. Sold by leading dealers. ~ 
Zé For fine residences and public buildings KEYSTONECOPPER STEEL 
& Roofing Tin Plates are unexcelled. Look for the Keystone added 
= below recular brands. Send for our “Better Buildings” booklet. 9 


== AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. ste-——=—=s. 


The Man who has attended an 
Agricultural School 


comes in contact with tools and materials that aid in efficiency 
and convenience about the farm. He misses them upon his 
return home from college and often wishes he had some of 
the things he had or saw while there. We maintain a Mail 
Order Department and solicit your inquiry regarding such 
items. We carry all Agricultural Books, Poultry Knives in 
Sets, even the Dairy and Farm Suits. 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 


The Corner Bookstores 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Cabbage Plant Protection 


How are you going to protect your 
early cabbage from the Cabbage Mag- 
got? We can offer you an absolutely cer- 
tain method of protecting them. Every 
plant will mean a head, practically 100 
% yield is assured, if you use our M. & 

. plant Protectors, made of the best 
Tar felt. Recommended by Experiment- 
al Stations and large growers. What 
they have done for this man they will do 
for you: 


Out of 10,000 plants that had Protect- 


ors on, 100 was cut off by cut worms, 
a finer piece of cabbage you never saw. 


Yours truly, C. E. H., Lansing, Mich. 


We want everyone who reads this 
Adv. to try them, and if you are in 
doubt, send us 25 cts. in coin and we 
will send you 100 as a trial offer, post- 
paid. Prices Parcel Post prepaid to the 
5th zone. 500—$1.00, 1,000—$1.50, 3,000 
— $4.00, 5,000—$6.00. Cash must be 
sent with all orders. Address 


MODERN MFG. CO. 


543 N. Lawrence St., Phila., Pa. 
P. O. Box 2854 








Why not Raise 
every chick? 
H-0 Steam-Cooked 
Chick-Feed 


will help. Itsaves the lives of little chicks 
because they can digest it. 









Now sold in 5-lb. cartons. 
Your dealer can supply you. 


If you cannot get it from your dealer, write for 
samples and we will arrange to have you supplied 


The H-O Co., Feed Dept., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Members U, S. Food Admin. License No. G 12,996 
John J.Campbell, Eastern Sales Agt., Hartford,Conn. 
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day by doing a long day’s plowing. He 
handles the three-lever control with an 
unconscious ease that I cannot acquire 
and that I am not likely to hire. It 
is a matter of temperament, after all. 
There are men who would rather guide 
two and a half tons of horse-flesh in the 
shape of three big Percherons than any- 
thing made of steel, and if, by any mis- 
take, such a man should ever dream of 
a gasoline horse—let him forget it. 


The Farm Home 


(Continued from page 185) 


in the proportion of a tablespoon to one 
pint of water. 

Milk, even at present prices, is the 
cheapest source of lime which can be 
used in meals. Too little lime in the 
diet may mean a low standard of health 
and efficiency thru its influence on the 
development of bones and teeth. The 
human being must have some animal 
or muscle-building and repairing ma- 
terial if he is to reach the highest state 
of efficiency. Milk is a much cheaper 
source of this protein than the more ex- 
pensive yet less useful meat. Both the 
beef and the milch-cow are fed on the 
grain the farmer produces. However, to 
receive the value of this grain the 
farmer has to kill the beef cow. The 
milch cow provides a constant supply of 
protein. 

Those in charge of this project to 
stimulate the use of one and one-half 
pints of milk by every child and one 
pint by every adult, aim to put the value 
of milk as a food and its use in the home 
before the housewives of the state thru 
newspaper articles, talks, demonstra- 
tions, and exhibits. It is desired that the 
housewife give this plan a trial of three 
months. The home _ demonstration 
agent or extension specialist will fur- 
nish her with a pledge like the one in 
this article and necessary blanks, milk 
menus, recipes, bulletins, or other 
printed matter which will aid her in 
carrying out her plans. The blanks that 
will be supplied are for a monthly record 
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Special and New Apparatus 


For use of Creameries, Cheese Fac- 
tories, Milk Shippers and Dairymen. 


No matter whether you operate a 
small dairy, or one of the largest dis- 
tributors, we can supply the necessary 
apparatus for every need in all stages 
of milk handling. 


Burrell (B-L-K) Milkers. 

Simplex Separators. 

Simplex Combined Churn & Worker. 
Simplex Holding Tank Pasteurizer. 
Simplex Milk Pumps. 


Simplex Internal Tube Heaters & 
Coolers. 


Simplex Continuous Flow Pasteur- 
izers. 


Facile Babcock Testers. 


Write for Special Circulars and Prices. 


D. H. Burrell & Co. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Simplex Cream 
Separators and other Simplex Special- 
ties, “The Best in the World.” 


—WOOLF’S HYPOZONE 


“THE ORIGINAL HYPOCHLORITE” 


Disinfectant Deodorant 
Dairy Sterilizer 


Antiseptic Germicide 


It is a clean, colorless, odorless 
liquid which mixes readily with 
water and at small cost will keep 
your stock in healthy condition at 
all times. 


Veterinarians say ‘Dairy Hypo- 
zone” is the best antiseptic, power- 
ful and reasonable in price. 

Our booklets “The Ounce of Pre- 
vention,” “Healthy Poultry,” “A 
Sanitary Farm,” “Sterile Bottles,” 
“Cleaner Milk,’ “Better Butter,” 
and “Finer Cheese” are waiting 
for you. 

Single Gal., $2.40; Five Gal. Car- 
boys, $9.50. Shall we send you 
some on our liberal 30-day offer. 


From your supply dealer or 


The Woolf Laboratories 


Inc. 


230 Greenwich Street New York 


aD 
FOR 


Cheese Making on the Farm 


Use Chr. Hansen’s 


RENNET TABLETS: 
and 


CHEESE COLOR TABLETS 
Also Try Our 
DANISH BUTTER COLOR 


It gives that beautiful golden June 
shade and does not affect, in the least 


degree, the aroma or flavor of the 
butter. 


CHR. HANSEN’S 


Rennet Extract, Cheese Color, 
and Lactic Ferment Culture have 
stood the test of time. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory 


Box 1212 Little Falls, N. Y. 
nn eects 


AN INTERESTING AND 
VALUABLE PAMPHLET 


for Students is Our $8 Page Brochure Entitled ‘‘The 
Holstein-Friesian Cow.” 

It contains a brief historical outline; remarks on the 
true type of the breed; results obtained at some agri- 
cultural colleges; milk yields; Carlyle’s statement on 
vitality in milk, Holstein milk for babies; Advanced 
Registry testing, and records of champion cows; 
semi-official yearly record averages: records made 8 
months after calving; list of 200 cows producing four 
or more pounds of fat per day; lists of cows having 
records over 100 Ibs. fat in $0 days; competitive but- 
ter tests at fairs; beef qualifications; Advanced Reg- 
istry requirements, etc. 

Just mail a postal card and receive a free copy for 
your library on dairy subjects. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


F. L. HOUGHTON, Sec’y. 
Holstein Bldg. Brattleboro, Vt. 
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E. E. ATKINSON 
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The 


Green Lantern 
Tea Room 


Spring Day 


Regular Lunch 11:30 -2:00 
50c 


Special Four Course Dinner 
5:30-8:00 
$1.00 per plate 


140 East State St. 
Entrance East of Heggie’s 
Bell 462-W Ithaca 741 


——— 


of each child’s height and weight, in 
order that any improvement resulting 
from a regular use of the stated quantity 
of milk may be noted. The records, 
therefore, will show both the housewife 
and her friends the value of milk as a 
food when used in sufficient quantity. 


Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 186) 

Wayne, Monroe, Columbia, Genesee, 
Steuben, and Orange. The following 
Cornell men have been put in charge of 
the work: Wayne—C. L. Brown, ’18; 
Monroe—R. G. Palmer, ’19; Columbia— 
E. Rundlet, 719; Genesee—F. R. Perry, 
716; Orange—A. J. Brumen. (Mr. 
Brumen received his degree at Nebraska 
but did graduate work at Cornell.) 


C. G. Vincent has been appointed in- 
structor in the extension work of the 
department of pomology in place of W. 
I. McCann, who died last October. The 
new instructor graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1916. He spent 
a year in Nevada State College and has 
been in the army since the fall of 1917. 


Professor Elmer O. Fippin, of the de- 
partment of soil technology, has re- 
signed, his resignation to take effect at 
the end of the present school year. He 
will become director of the Agricultural 
Bureau of the Lime Association, with 
headquarters in the Mather Building, 
Washington, D. C. Professor Fippin 
graduated from the College of Agricul- 
ture of Ohio State University in 1900. 
For five years he was assistant in soil 
survey in the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. From 1905 until the pres- 
ent time he has been assistant professor 
and professor of soil technology in the 
New York State College of Agriculture. 
During the past seven years he has been 
occupied almost entirely with extension 
work in soils, and has been supervisor 
of the soil survey of this State. Pro- 
fessor Fippin has become widely known 
thru his work in soils, and thru a num- 
ber of books and bulletins which he has 
written on that subject. 
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SPRAYERS 


OF EVERY SIZE FOR EVERY CROP 


Field Sprayers, Orchard Sprayers, Garden Sprayers—‘“‘Sprayers of Every 
Size for Every Crop’—made by farmer-manufacturers who operate large 
farms, orchards and market gardens. 


Iron Age Field Sprayers include four and six-row fraction (axle-driven) 
sprayers, and ten-row engine-driven sprayers. Equipped with orchard attach- 
ments. These outfits are also adapted to orchard and vineyard spraying. 


Iron Age Sprayers excel because of the superiority of Iron Age Duplex 
and Triplex Pumps. They always deliver the spray under high pressure. They 
have rustproof bronze ball valves that do not leak or corrode. And pumps 
are always outside, easily accessible. 


Write today for free sprayer booklets. 


BATEMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makers of good implements since 1836 
BOX 30R GRENLOCH, N. J. 


Canadian Factory: 
THE BATEMAN-WILKINSON CO., Ltd. 
30 Symington Ave. Toronto, Canada 
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The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill. 
We have been feeding SCHUMACHER 
FEED tothe two new World’s Champion heifers, 
JEWEL PONTIAC SEGIS and BEAUTY BEETS 
WALKER SEGIS, for some time and are pleased 
with the results. We also enclose herewith a 
circular showing the World’s Records made by 
BEAUTY GIRL PONTIAC SEGIS another of 
our young heifers that hasbroken twenty records 
in all. I am pleased to advise that she was 
also fed on SCHUMACHER FEED. 
Yours very truly, 


J. M. HACKNEY 


“The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” Results are what count and 
results are what you want from your dairy cows. When we tell you that SCHUMACHER FEED 
a the greatest result producing carbohydrate or maintenance dairy ration, the assertion is backed 

by facts as per above letter from Senator Hackney — facts that are indisputable. When 32 


World's Champion Cows have made their world’s records while fed SCHUMACHER FEED asa 
carbohydrate part of their ration, it will also prove best for your cows. 


Schumacher Feed and Big “Q” Dairy Ration 


fed in combination make the ideal dairy ration for long time milk production. SCHUMACHER 
F EED—the world’s greatest carbohydrate ration supplies the dairy cow with vitality and reserve 
energy to “stand up” under long distance production. It keeps cows “on their feed”—its palata- 
bility and high digestibility and sufficient bulk induces cows to eat heartily. 

BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION is first, last and all the time a QUALITY protein ration—a wonderful 
milk producer. With SCHUMACHER asa maintenance part of the ration and BIG “Q” asthe milk 
producing part of the ration you are assured maximum milk production over long milking periods. 


feu, The Quaker Oats Gaye ee see aa 


From Your Dealer 
ADDRESS 
CHICAGO 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 








